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THE GOVERNOR OF BABYLON AND 
ACROSS-THE-RIVER IN 486 B.C.* 



Matthew W. Stolper, University of Chicago 

The Babylonian legal text BM 74554 is a seemingly unexceptional receipt for 
a payment of barley to discharge an obligation to the crown. It is remarkable, 
however, for its mention of a previously unknown "governor of Babylon and Across- 
the- River, " the nominal master of a vast province that joined Babylonia to Syria and 
Palestine under Achaememd Persian rule. It is no less remarkable for its mention of 
the governor's subordinates, for they hold titles that are found in other Achaemenid 
sources and that imply some regularity in the organization of provincial chanceries 
throughout the Persian empire. 

The information in BM 74554 ought not to be new. The text was one of those that 
George Bertin copied for the Department of Oriental Antiquities of the British 
Museum in the 1880s. Among the reasons for which the Treasury declined in 1885 to 
grant funds for the publication of Bertin's copies was the belief that the copies 
themselves "would secure a perfect record and would be available for consultation by 
students. nl Unfortunately, no student who may have consulted the copies introduced 
the contents of BM 74554 into the scholarship of Achaemenid history. A hundred 
years passed before Douglas Kennedy, while editing Bertin's copies for publication, 



* A version of this paper was presented to the 
198th Meeting of the American Oriental Society at 
Chicago in March [988. My work on this and other 
Achaemenid Babylonian texts was supported in part 
by a Summer Stipend and subsequent Fellowship 
from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
and by a Grant-in-Aid from the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 1 am indebted to the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the University of Arizona 
and to the Institut fur Assyriologie at the Ludwig- 
Maximilian-Umversitat Miinchen for their gracious 
hospitality. 

1 owe thanks for information, guidance, colla- 
tions, and criticism to individuals cited in the notes, 
to Jack M. Balcer, John A. Brinkman, Peter Cal- 
meyer, Carol Kramer, D. M. Lewis, Martha T. 
Roth, Bezalel Porten, and to others, hut the re- 
sponsibility for errors is mine. 

Achaemenid royal inscriptions are cited according 
to the system of sigla established in R. G. Kent, Old 
Persian, American Oriental Series, vol. 33 (New 
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Haven, 1953), pp. 107 ff. Cuneiform texts are cited 
according to the abbreviations of the Chicago 
Assyrian Dictionary, with the following additions 
and exceptions: Durand, Catalogue EPHE = J.-M. 
Durand, Documents cuneiformes de la IV e Section de 
I'Ecole Pratique des Hautes- Etudes, vol. 1, Catalogue 
el copies cuneiformes, Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, IVe Section, H, Hautes Etudes Orientates, 
no. 18 (Geneva and Paris, 1982); EAH = unpub- 
lished tablets in the E. A. Hoffman collection, 
housed in the Yale Babylonian Collection; TEBR = 
J.-M. Durand, Textes babyloniens d'epoque recente 
(Pans, 1981); ROMCT 2 = G. J. P. McEwan, The 
Late Babylonian Tablets in the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Royal Ontario Museum Cuneiform Texts 
2 (Toronto, 1982); Thompson, Cat. = R. C. Thomp- 
son, A Catalogue of the Late Babylonian Tablets in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford (Oxford, 1927). 

i British Museum Trustees Minutes, 1885-86, 
t902-3. Bertin was officially employed in making 
these copies for at least two years, beginning late in 
1882, and he continued the work for some years 
after the Treasury denied publication funds For 
information from the British Museum records of 
Benin's activities, 1 thank C. B. F Walker, who 
adds; "A century later the official response to our 
proposals to publish the remaining unpublished 
copies is mare accommodating." 
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recognized the significance of the text, so that its mention of a previously unknown 
satrap could be cited in the revised edition of the Cambridge Ancient History. It is on 
Kennedy's behalf and in his memory that I present BM 74554 in full. 3 

BM 74554 Babylon, 24/ Vl/36 Darius 1 (4 October 486 B.C.) 



Obv. 




Fro. (. 



Transliteration 
obv. 

1 (4 gur se.bar a-ki-i qi-bi sd ^Hu-ta-x-x-^ 
1 A-Jii sd ^Pa-ga-ka-an-na lu pa-ha-tum e.ki 

3 u E-bi-ri id u m Lib-lut ses sd md iM-DU 

4 lu si-pir-ri en te-e-mu u m Ga-da-la-a-ma 

5 K-su sd m Ba-an-na- d ^E lu si-pir-ri en te-e-mu 

5 Douglas Kennedy, personal communication, Ostwald, eds., The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 
April 1986. 1. Eph'at, "Syria- Palestine under Achae- 4, Persia. Greece and the Western Mediterranean 
men id Rule,"' in J. Boardman, D. M. Lewis, and M c. 525-479 B.C. (Cambridge, 1988), p. 154. 
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Rev 




15 



20 



6 m Si-ha- D \ m Ah-u-la{\)-ap lu.gal ki-il-li sd E sig 4 (?) 

7 ina SU 11 m MU- d EN A-Jti sd m BA-ja- d AMAR.UTU A m LU.SANGA d UTU 

8 ma-hi-ir se.bar a A 14 gur ina muh-hi gis.da 

9 sd lugal m Si-ha-^ u-sd-az-za- 3 a-na 

lower edge 

10 m MU- d EN A-SU SO m BA-J(a- d AMAR.UTU 

1 1 \ m LU.SANGA d UTU i-nam-din 
rev. 

E2 lij [mu-k]in-nu md \G-sts-u-tan-nu A-Su Sd 
13 m<i \G-eri 4 -ba a m Lu.G al.du md EN-ka-sir 

E4 A-SLl[sd] m Ri-mUl A m LU.ARAD- d GIR 4 .KU 

15 md EN-siJR A-su sd m DU-NUMUN mrd jc-i'r" 1 - lan-nu 
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16 A-[j« Sd m M.]lJ- d AG A m LU.U + MUG(?) [. . .]-lilSU 

17 \-[$U Sa] r m< *EN -SEST MES-BA-Stf A m X-[. . .] 

18 m SES-JiJ->1£/ A-iU SO mrd EN-SES 1 .MES-MU A m [x- ti ] r AM AR(?). UTU(?) n 

19 "KAR-^AMAR.UTU A-SU M md AMAR.UTU-LTJGAL-URU LU.SID 

20 '"SES.MES-MU A md AG- r MU 1 E.KT ITI.KtN 

21 ud.24.kam MU.36.KAM m Da-n-id-mus 
upper edge 

22 LIJGAL E.KI U KUR.KUR.MES 

left edge 

23 se.bar gam-mir-tum a-ki(1)-i pi-x (x) 

24 m Si-ha- 3 ma-hi-ir 

upper edge 

NA4-KISIB / sa m Si-ha- - 
Translation 

(1-8) On the instructions of Huta- . . . - 3 , son of Pagakanna, the governor of 
Babylon and Across-the- River, and of Liblut, the brother of Adad-ibni, the scribe 
(and) chancellor, and of Gadalama, son of Banna-Ea, the scribe (and) chancellor — 
Siha, son of Ahulap, the overseer of the work-house of ... , has received 14 gur of 
barley from Iddin-Bel, son of Iqlsa-Marduk, descendant of Sangu-Samas. (9-11) Siha 
will enter the aforesaid 14 gur of barley in the crown ledger as (a payment credited to) 
Iddin-Bel, son of IqTsa-Marduk, descendant of Sangu-Samas. 

(12-19) Witnesses: Nabu-ah-ittannu, son of NabCi-eriba, descendant of Rab-bam; 
Bel-kasir, son of Remut, descendant of Arad-Nergal; Bel-etir, son of Bani-zeri; . . . 
-ittannu, son of Iddin-Nabu, descendant of u+mug; [. . . -ubaljlissu, son of Bel- 
ahhe-iqlsa, descendant of . . . ; Ahusunu, son of Bel-ahhe-iddm, descendant of . . . 
-Marduk(?); Museztb-Marduk, son of Marduk-sar-usur. 

(19-22) Scribe: Ahhe-iddin, son of Nabu-iddin. Babylon, month VI, day 24, year 
36, Darius, King of Babylon and the Lands. 

(23-24) Siha has received the entire (payment of) barley according to(?) ... 

Commentary 

There is some encrustation on the reverse of the tablet. Traces of some superfluous 
wedges appear as a result of incomplete erasures or the use of a split stylus, for 
example, en in line 4, m and - = line 9. 

1. At the end of the name - : is clear. For the preceding sign the reading -na- is 
likely but not clear. For the sign preceding that, Kennedy considered -ti- and -an-; 
-par- is also possible. At the beginning of the name Hu- is clear; emendation to US- 
and the reading m Us(l)-ta- r an-na 1 -~' , or emendation to Ar- and the reading m Ar(\)-ra- 
tpar-na 1 - ' , are unwarranted. 
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The first sign impedes Iranian etymologies. Iranian initial ha- is transcribed in 
Babylonian both with ha- and with a-, but Iranian initial hu- is regularly transcribed 
with Babylonian u-, not with hu-, and Iranian initial xva- with u-ma- or hu-ma- (or, in 
the syllable xvar-, with hur-), not with hu-0- (R. Zadok, review of W. Hinz, 
Altiranisches Sprachgut der Nebeniiberlieferungen, Gottinger Orientforschungen, III. 
Reihe: Iranica 3 (Wiesbaden, 1975), in BiOr 33 [1976]: 216 ff.). Babylonian -hu-, 
however, does transcribe Iranian intervocalic -hu- in A-hu-ru-ma-az-da- 2 (otherwise 
transcribed with u-ra- and u-ri-; see Kent, Old Persian, p. 164). The reading Hu-ta- 
r aK-nfl n - J < Old Persian Utana (Greek 'Omvnc,) cannot be excluded, but in DB §68 
Old Persian [U]ra[na] is transcribed with Babylonian U-mi-it-ta-na-^ (Kent, Old 
Persian, pp. 173 f.; von Voigtlander, Bisitun 47:110). The Elanute renderings of 
Iranian Utana as Hu-ud-da-na in DB and as U-(ud)-da-na in Fortification texts 
(R. T. Hallock, Persepolis Fortification Tablets, OIP 92 [Chicago, 1969], p. 699 s.v. 
Huttana and p. 766 s.v. Udana) are no comfort, since the correspondences between 
Elarrute cuneiform graphemes and Old Persian phonemes in royal inscriptions and in 
administrative texts (M. Mayrhofer, Onomastica Persepolitana, Sitzungsberichte der 
Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. K.I. 286 [Vienna, 1973], 
pp. 15 ff.) cannot be invoked as parallels to proposed correspondences with Baby- 
lonian cuneiform graphemes and the writing practices found in Babylonian legal texts. 
For the name Utana in Lycian, see R. Schmitt, iranisches Personennamenbuch, vol. 5, 
hanische Namen in Nebeniiberlieferungen indogermanischer Sprachen, fasc. 4: Iran- 
ische Namen in den indogermanischen Sprachen Kleinasiens (Lykisch, Lydisch, 
Phrygischj, Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist, Kl., Sonder- 
publikationen der Iranischen Kommission (Vienna, 1982), pp. 25 f., no. 24. 

2. At the beginning of the patronym Pa-ga- is clear. Emendation to Ba(l)-ga- 
(< Iranian baga-, "god 1 ') or Pa-ta(\)- (< Iranian pa-, "protect") is unwarranted. Iranian 
initial bV- is regularly transcribed with Babylonian iV- (Zadok, review of Hinz, 
Attiranisches Sprachgut, pp. 216 ff.) and baga- with ba-ga-, ba-ga-' J -, or d ba-ga- 
(Zadok, "Iranians and Individuals Bearing Iranian Names in Achaemenian Baby- 
lo nia," Israel Oriental Studies 7 [1977]: 129 ff,). Nevertheless, if the name is Iranian, I 
see no alternative to analyzing it as *baga- + hypocoristic -ka + patronymic -ana. Cf. 
*Baga-ka- in Mayrhofer, Onomastica Persepolilana, p. 136 8.199, and, for compar- 
ably formed names, W, Hinz, Altiranisches Sprachgut der Nebeniiberlieferungen, s.vv. 
*mi6rakana-, *nafakana-, *amakdna-, etc. 

4. On -Qa-a-ma = -ia-{a)-ma in personal names, see Zadok, The Jews in Babylonia 
during the Chaldean and Achaemenian Periods according to the Babylonian Sources, 
Studies in the History of the Jewish People and the Land of Israel, Monograph Series, 
no. 3 {Haifa, 1979), p. 8. 

6. e siG 4 (?): the orientation and identification of the final sign, on the edge of the 
tablet, are uncertain, 

9. For this nonparadigmatic writing of usazzaz compare forms cited in Stolper, 
"The Death of Artaxerxes I," Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran N.F. 16 (1983): 
236, and PN u PNi ina muhhi le 3 i sa sarri u-sa-uz-zi-ma HSM 8415:9 (unpublished 
receipt for a payment of barley; Babylon, 1 / 11/21 Darius I). Neo-Babylonian and 
Achaemenid references to explicitly royal registers of goods and payments with the 
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term le^u are otherwise uncommon: TCL 9 98: 17, YOS 3 45: 10 f. s [06: [9 and 35 (all 
letters). 

23. The orientation of the incompletely preserved last signs is uncertain. The line 
may resume the opening of the text with a-ki{\)-i r qi{\)-bi{\)-su-nu*, "according to their 
instruction, 1 ' but the preserved traces do not encourage this reading. 

Upper Edge. The seal impression has no apparent parallel among late Babylonian 
documents. The recipient of the payment made the impression with an Egyptian seal 
of a type known from Dynasties 25 through 30: a stamp seal with a name— normally a 
king's— written in hieroglyphics in a cartouche surmounted by the double tni € .t 
feathers. The edges of the cartouche are missing from this impression. The hieroglyphs 
are shallow and inexpertly made. The reading of the seal is uncertain: perhaps a name 
N- C nh-R c with an epithet wi/i-?— but no king is known to have had that name, and no 
roughly contemporary parallels are extant for the use of the epithet; or else a private 
name ^nh-Pt(\)h (with a metathesis of p and t). 3 

The name of the seal's owner, Siha, is etymologically Egyptian. The name is also 
attested in Neo-Assyrian texts, in Aramaic texts from Egypt, in the Old Testament, 
and in Babylonian texts from later Achacmenid reigns." Here, it is hard to attribute 
any ethnic significance to the name, since the owner's patronym is Babylonian, This 
extraordinary seal may have been an heirloom of an originally Egyptian family long 
established in Babylonia and acculturated. It may equally well have been a curio of 
doubtful authenticity brought back after the Achaemenid conquest of Egypt or else 
merely the mark of a strain of Egyptianizing fashion in Achaemenid Babylonia. 

Huta-...- 3 , son of Pagakanna— an Iranian, to judge by his name— is now 
the latest known governor of Babylon and Across-the-River. Although Ebir Nari, 
"Across-the-River," was an Akkadian geographical proper name for part or all of 



3 1 thank Dominique Collon for help in discerning 
the seal's form and type, Kenneth Upnchard for 
cleaning the impression and producing a reverse 
impression from U, and William Ward, Janet John- 
son, Edward Wente, and Robert Ritner for com- 
ments on the type and date and on the inscription. 
The copy was made from the original but with the 
aid of a reverse impression taken from the tablet. 

Petrie's identification of N- C nh-R c , found on a 
scarab, as a name of Psamtik (111?) {Historical 
Scarabs A. Series of Drawings from the Principal 
Collections [London, 1889; Chicago, 1976], pi. 60 
26.6) is evidently erroneous and so omitted by 
H. Gauthier, Le Livre des rois d'Egypte, Memoires 
de I'lnstitiit Francais d'Arctteologie Oriental du 
Caire, l7-2Ia (Cairo, 1907-18) and J. von Becke- 
rath, Handbuch der tigyptischen Konigsnamen, 
Miinchener Agyptologische Studien, vol. 20 (Mu- 
nich and Berlin, 1984). 

For finds of Egyptian seals of Dynasties 26 to 29 
at sites in Palestine, see E. Stern, Material Culture 
of the Land of the Bible in the Persian Period 53S- 
332 B.C. (Warminster and Jerusalem, 1982), p. 198 

4 Siha = dd-hr = Greek Teuto; see K Tallqvist, 
Assyrian Personal Names, Acta Societatis Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, vol. 4}, no. I (Helsinki, 1914), 
p. 205 and E Lipihski, "P3-IN)-HR, ills de Rau- 



caka," Orientatia Lovaniensia Periodica 6-7 (1975- 
76): 383 f., with literature and references, tn Streck, 
Asb. 10 i 106, kt is the name of an Egyptian ruler. In 
the Neo-Assyrian Legal document ADD 30, it seems 
to be the name of an ethnic Egyptian in Assyria (see 
J. N. Postgate, Fifty Neo-Assyrian Legal Docu- 
ments [Warminster, 1976], p 103, some of the 
guarantors and witnesses in the same text also have 
Egyptian names). Otherwise in Neo-Assyrian: Si- 
hu-u ADD 851 iv I and Si-hu-ru ibid Li 15. The 
Babylonian occurrences of the name that I know of 
postdate BM 74554; VAS 6 185:2, etc. (with a 
Babylonian patronym Tattannu, 14(?)/V[/41 Arta- 
xerxes I); VAS 6 184:8 and 19 (same person as the 
preceding, U/1X/39 Artaxerxes I), CT 44 81:4 and 
left edge (with an Iranian patronym, Bagadadu, 
15/UI/19(?) Artaxerxes) HSM 8405:3 (H + /-/7 
Artaxerxes) and 8406:2 (9/V/19 Artaxerxes, both 
times as the patronym of a Babylonian name, 
Eriba); VAT 15608 (with an Egyptian patronym, 
Pahe, probably from the reign of Darius 11, cf $hy 
br Phh A. E. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth 
Century B.C. [Oxford, 1923], no. 40:2 [Elephan- 
tine, date not preserved], Lipihski, "Pi-(N)-HR," 
pp. 382 f ), for references in the Murasu texts, see 
M W. Stolper, Entrepreneurs and Empire (Leiden 
1985), p 94. 
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Syria and Palestine at least as early as the eighth century B.C., the distinctive title of 
this governor is found only in Achaemenid Babylonian texts. Earlier mentions of it 
have been fundamental evidence in discussions of Achaemenid provincial organiza- 
tion and consequently for larger issues in Achaemenid history. 

The earliest known occurrence of the title comes from the fourth year of Cyrus the 
Great, 535 b.c. More than twenty texts dated between 535 and 525 give the title to a 
man with the Iranian name Gubaru (the name transcribed in Greek as roppuacj; 
other documents naming Gubaru in functionally similar contexts, but without the 
mention of his title, make it likely that he remained in office until the accession of 
Darius I, 522/521 b.c. Three additional texts give the title to a man with the Iranian 
name Ustanu (the name transcribed in Greek as 'Yaxavr\c, ov^'Ovaxavaq); they were 
written in regnal years I, 3, and 6 of Darius I, between 521 and 516 B.C. 5 Until BM 
74554 became available, these were the latest known uses of the title. Texts from the 
later years of Darius I and from the reigns of his successors refer only to distinct 
individuals entitled "governor of Akkad" {i.e., of Babylonia) or "governor of Babylon" 
{designating either a provincial governor or a district official) 6 or else "governor of 
Across-the-River." Table 1 summarizes the evidence of these documents. 

The two known governors of Across-the-River are noteworthy for a characteristic 
that the governors of Babylon and Across-the-River lack, that is, they can plausibly be 
identified in non-Babylonian sources: Tattannu, called "governor of Across-the-River" 
in a Babylonian text from 502 B.C. is commonly identified with Tattenai, called 
"governor of Across-the-River" in the book of Ezra (5:3 and 6, 6:6 and 13); 7 and 
Belsunu, called "governor of Across-the-River" in texts from 407 and 401 B.C. is 



5 The name Ustanu appears without a title, pos- 
sibly but not demonstrably referring to the same 
governor in the same capacity, in AfO 19 79 
Amherst 258:2 ff. and VAS 6 307: 14. Both texts are 
undated, but Ungnad ("Neubabylonische Privatur- 
kunden aus der Sammiung Amherst," A/O 19 
[1959-60]: 81} attributed the first of them to the last 
years of Darius I or the first two years of Xerxes, 
apparently on prosopographle grounds. VAT 15617, 
a fragment from Babylon dated in year 10, perhaps 
of Xerxes, refers to a man characterized as the 
servant of Ustanu (W. Eilers, Iranische Beamten- 
namen in der keilschrifilichen Uberlieferung. Ab- 
handlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, 25/5 
[Leipzig, 1940], p. 35 n. 2). 

6 W. Schwenzner ("Gobryas," Klia 18 [1923]: 
247), M. San Nkeolb, (Beilrdge zu einer Prosopo- 
graphle neubabyhnischer Beamten der Zivit- und 
Tempelverwahung, Sitzungsberichte der Bayenschen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, phil.-hist. Abt., Jahr- 
gang 1941, U/2, p. 64, n. I), and others, ignored 
LU. nam ^Iki, applied in BE 10 118 to Gubaru, 
otherwise called lu.nam id klr (jri.ki-i,- see 
Stolper, "Bellunu the Satrap," kn F. Rochberg- 
Halton, ed., Language, Literature, and History: 
Philological and Historical Studies Presented to 
Erica Reiner, American Oriental Series, vol 67 
(New Haven, 1987), p. 397. 



(text continues on p. 292) 

' Schwenzner, "Gobryas," p. 246; Ungnad, "Keil- 
schriftiiche BeitrSge zum Buch Esra und Ester," 
Zeitschrift fiir die Ahtestamentliche Wissenschaft 58 
(1940-41): 241 f. citing collations (and correction of 
the published VAT number) by Meier and Weidner. 
Leuze, Satrapieneinteilung, pp. 228 f.; cf. Olmstead, 
"Tattenai, Governor of 'Across the River'," JNES 3 
(1944): 46. Ungnad 's assertion ("SCeilschriftliche 
Beitr3ge," p. 242, echoed in "Neubabylonische 
Privaturkunden aus der Sammiung Amherst," p. 81 , 
n. to line 10, but rejected by G. Van Driel, 
"Continuity or Decay in the Late Achaemenid 
Period: Evidence from Southern Mesopotamia,' 1 in 
H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg, ed., Achaemenid History, 
vol. I, .Sources, Structures and Synthesis [Leiden, 
1987], p (76) that this governor Tattannu is the 
namesake of the "Tattannu Archive" and the 
founder of the family concern which that archive 
records is not impossible, considering the later 
situation of Beliunu, but it is ktnpossible to verify, 
and there is no positive basis for it. VAS 4 152 
merely records the presence of a servant of the 
governor; no extant text mentions the governor or 
his servants as active partkCkpants in recorded 
transactions, while the known texts of the "Tattannu 
Archive" record dealings in the interest of the 
namesake's sons and grandsons 
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Table I 

ACHAEMENID GOVERNORS OF BABYLON AND ACROSS-THE-RIVER, 
BABYLON, AND ACROSS-THE-RIVER 
IN BABYLONIAN LEGAL TEXTS 3 

1. Called "Governor of Babylon and Across-the-River" b 

a. Gabaru: 17 March 535-28 August 525 c 

b. Ustanu: 21 March 521-June/July 5I6 d 

c. Huta-x-x- 3 , son of Pagakanna; 5 October 486 E 

2. Called "Governor of the Land of Akkad 1,f 
a. GQbaru: 4 March 420-7 November 419^ 

3. Called "Governor of Babylon" 11 

a. (provincial governors) 

i. Gubaru (= la) 1 

ii. Gubaru (= 2a): 16 April 417' 

b. (district governors) 

i. Bagapa 3 (?): 29 September 503 k 

ii. Belsunu, son of Bel-usursu: 422-24 April 415 L 

iii. ErTba: February/ March 402 m 

4. Called "Governor of Across-the-River 1 ' 

a. Tattannu: 5 June 502" 

b. Belsunu, son of Bel-usursu (= 3 . b . ii): 23 June 407-16 January 401 <l 

5. Called "Satrap" (ahsadrapanuy 

a. Siha: 4241 

b. Belsunu: 6 January 429(?) r 



a. See also Eph c al, "Syria-Palestine under Achaemertid Rule," p. 154. 

b. plhatujpahaiu (written syllabically, u'j.nam, rarely lu.en.nam) Babili (e.ki, din.tir.ki) u 
Ebir Nari (written kur E-bir id AnOr 8 45:4 and 15, 46:3 and 13; GCCll 120:4 and 15, TCL 13 
142:13, VOS 7 70:5; kur (copy lv) E-bir id. mi YOS 7 137:23; uru E-bir id BRM I 101:5). 

c. San Nicold, Prosopographie, pp. 56, n. I; 58 f.; and 51-64 in general, evaluating and 
supplementing the extensive discussions of Schwenzner, "Gobryas,'" pp. 41-58 and 226-52 and 
O. Leuze, Die Satrapieneinteiiung in Syrien und im Zweistromtan.de von 520-320, Schriften der 
Konigsberger Geletmen Gesellschaft 11/4 (Halle, 1935; reprinted Hildesheim, 1972); further, 
W. Ro'Uig, "Gubaru," Reailexikon der Assyrioiogie und Vorderasiatischen Archaoiogie, vol. 3 
(Berlin, 1971), p. 671. Add JCS 28 48 no. 43:13. All of the texts that actually invoke the 
governor's title are from Uruk except for the damaged Dar. 9 from Babylon or nearby (see San 
Nicolo, Prosopographie, p. 58). Uruk texts nevertheless refer to the governor's presence in 
Babylon (e.g., AnOr 8 45 and 46, cf. YOS 7 137). Earliest: AnOr 8 45, 9/X11/4 Cyrus (the name 
Gubaru appears in the same context, without title specified, AnOr 8 43, I / VIU/4 Cyrus). Latest: 
TCL 13 168, 27/VI/5 Cambyses. 

d. Dar. 27:3 f. (= BM 74908 = AH 83- 1 -18, 229 [sic]): Una <P-\mat m U]s-ta-nu lu.nam e.ki 
u E-bir Id; BTt-Saribba(?), I8/XI1/I Darius 1 = 21 March 521 B.C. Dar. 82:2 (= BM 77371 = 
84-2-1 1, 107; Bertin copies, pi. 1992): PN lu qal-ia sa m Us-ta-an-ni lu.nam e ki it E-bir id; 
Babylon, 16/VII/3 Darius 1 = 31 October 519 B.C. BRM I I0I:4(= MLC 1785): ina qi-bi-tum 
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m Us-ta-ni lu pi-hat-tum e.ki u tjru E-bir id; the date formula is lost; references to Ebabbar and 
its staff in the body of the text imply that the text came from Sippar; the date is implied by the 
stipulation in line 19 that the lease is to take effect in UI/6 Darius I == June/July 516 B.C. (all 
collated). The date of the last text is not a firm date for Ustanu's tenure of office, since the 
governor is invoked as having authorized an agreement drawn up at an uncertain date before 
the agreement recorded in BRM I 101 was concluded. 

e. BM 74554, 24/VI/36 Darius I. 

f. h'i.nam sa kub irRi.KW (text lu.uRi.ki-() PBS 2/1 96:16. 

g. PBS 2/1 72, 26/X1/3 Darius II; PBS 2/1 96, I2/XU/4 Darius U; BE 10 101, 18/VU/5 
Darius U. 

h. pihat I pdhd(i) (lu.nam) Babili (e.ki, din.tir.ki, nun.ki). 

i. See San Nicolo, Prosopographie, p. 56 
j. BE 10 118, 13/1/17 Darius II. 

k. JCS28 36, no. 25, 10/Vlb/ 19 Darius 1. 

I. See Stolper, "Belsunu, 11 pp 391 ff. Earliest: YBC 11550, in or before III/ 2 Darius II. 
Latest: FuB 14 1 1, no 1, 12/1/9 Darius It; YBC 1 1562, I5/X/9 Darius U. 
m YBC 1154, —/XI1/2 Artaxerxes II. 

n. VAS 4 152:25 (= VAT 4559 [sk]): pn u'j qal-la sa m Ta-at-i[anO)-nu] r LU. N am 1 E-bir id; 
Babylon, 23/11/20 Darius [ (collated). 

o. See Stolper, "Belsunu," pp. 309 ff. Add: VAT 15610:4 (cited in Eilers, Beamtennamen, 
p. 23, n. 2, collated), year 2 or 3 of Artaxerxes II. Earliest: WO 8 316 ff., 12/111/17 Darius II. 
Latest: Actes du 8'' Congres International 25, 7/X/3 Artaxerxes II. 

p. It is not entirely certain that men so entitled should be listed here. The rare uses of 
ahsadrapanu in Babylonian legal texts do not clearly indicate the intended political rank 
(Stolper, Entrepreneurs, p. 58}. The reference to the possibility of a lawsuit before "king, 
ahsadrapanu, or judge 11 (PBS 2/ 1 21:7) implies that the title was not a mere honorific, but it 
may indicate a class of offices rather than a particular rank. Legal texts do not qualify 
ahsadrapanu with a following geographical name, so the term cannot be understood merely as a 
substitution for pthatu. which is regularly qualified with a following geographical name. 

q. PBS 2/ 1 2, 1 1/ — /accession year Darius II. 

r. ROMCT2 48, Nippur, I8/X/35 Artaxerxes [(?) (collated). On the date, Stolper, "Bels-unu," 
p. 399, n. 47 and "The Saknu of Nippur," JCS 40 (1988): 150-51. If the date is correct, ROMCT 
2 48 antedates the earliest available mention of Belsunu, son of Bel-usursu, by only four years. 
But if this "satrap 1 ' is the same Belsunu, son of Bel-usursu, the early stages of his cursus 
honorum are hard to clarify: he would have held the title ahsadrapanu some seventeen years 
before the title "governor of Babylon," and during the interval Siha also held the title 
ahsadrapanu, without qualification; hence, "satrap 11 meant something different from "governor 
of Babylon," or Siha was "satrap" of something other than Babylon, or Belsunu had two terms 
of office as governor at Babylon. Zadok ("New Documents from the Chaldean and Achae- 
menian Periods," Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 15 [1984]: 73 f. and "Archives from Nippur 
in the First Millennium B.C." in C. Veenhof, ed., Cuneiform Archives and Libraries [Leiden, 
1986], pp 285 f., followed by Eph c al, "Syria-Palestine under Achaemenid Rule, 11 p. 154) dates 
the text to Artaxerxes II, hence 2 February 369 B.C., on orthographic grounds which seem to me 
somewhat weaker than the prosopographic grounds that I have suggested. Even if the later 
dating is correct, the speculation that this Belsunu is Belesys (U), governor of Syria under 
Artaxerxes III (Diodorus 16.42.1), relies only on the connection between a common given name, 
Belsunu, and a title of uncertain significance, ahsadrapanu, it is still more troublesome 
chronologically than the earlier dating, since the operations of the later Belesys in suppressing 
the Phoenician revolt took place in 345 B.C., a full twenty-five years after ROMCT 2 48 is 
presumed by this interpretation to have been written. 
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commonly identified with the governor of Syria called Belesys by Xenophon (Anab. 
1.4.10; cf. 7.8.25). s 

There has been widespread agreement on much of the historical interpretation of 
these texts, to this extent: 

Cyrus the Great created an immense administrative unit, the province of Babylon 
and Across-the-River, in 535 B.C.; it included not only Babylonia and coastal Syria 
and Palestine, but also the adjacent regions of upper Mesopotamia and inland north 
Syria. Its governors were Iranians; the first of them, Gubaru, held office between 535 
and 525 and probably until 521; the second, Ustanu, from 521 on, probably until 516 
and perhaps later. The western region called "Across-the-River" was at first a 
subdivision of the larger satrapy; its first known governor, Tattannu, was appointed as 
a subordinate of Ustanu, governor of the combined satrapy. Only at some later time, it 
is generally held, were Across-the-River and Babylonia separated from each other and 
established as satrapies of equivalent status. 

The chief points of disagreement have been the date and the political conditions of 
this separation. Three kinds of interpretation have been common. 

The first holds that the separation took place in the reign of Darius I and that it was 
part of a general reorganization of the empire. ' This view associates the apparent 
change of governors' titles with Herodotus's statement (3.89) that "he (Darius) set up 
twenty governments ('apyjacj that they (the Persians) call satrapies," followed by a 
listing in which Herodotus assigns Phoenicia, "the part of Syria called Palestine, 1 ' and 
Cyprus to one tnbutary district (vouoc) and Babylonia "and the rest of Assyria" to 
another (3.91 f.). 

The second kind of interpretation — more widespread among modern scholars — 
holds that the separation took place in the reign of Xerxes and that it was part of a 
harsh reaction to the Babylonian uprisings in Xerxes 1 early years; 1 " this context is 
drawn from a complex association among passages in Ctesias, Plutarch, and Hero- 
dotus, and the royal titulary used in the date formulas of contemporary and later 
Achaemenid Babylonian tablets, 11 



s Since Tattenai's administrative interests extended 
to events in Jerusalem and since Belesys 's residence 
was in the vicinity of Aleppo, these identifications 
are the dearest reasons for understanding the 
geographical reference of "Across-the-River" in 
Achaemenid Babylonian usage to include both 
Palestine and coastal Syria 

' See, for example, the majority of commentators 
whose works were surveyed by Leuze, Salrapicnein- 
leilung. p. 158 and Leuze himself, pp. 226-29; San 
Nicold, Prosopographie, p. 57, M. A Dandamayev, 
"Babylonia in the Persian Age, 1 ' in W. D. Davies 
and L. Finkelstein, eds., The Cambridge History of 
Judaism, vol. I, Introduction: The Persian Period 
(Cambridge, I984), p. 329; A. L. Oppenheim, "The 
Babylonian Evidence of Achaemenian Rule in 
Mesopotamia, 1 ' in 1. Oershevitch, ed., The Cam- 
bridge History of Iran, vol. 2, The Median and 
Achaemenian Periods (Cambridge, 1985), p. 563. 
Most modern interpretations of this kind lake 516 
B.C. as the terminus post quern for the separation, 
on the basis of BRM I 101 Zadok ("Iranians," 



p. 138 and "New Documents, 11 p. 75) was certainly 
right in reading the title of Bagapa 3 (above, 3.b.i) as 
"governor of Babylon" but hasty in interpreting this 
title as unequivocal evidence that Babylonia and 
Across-the-River were separated by Darius between 
516 and 503 B.C.; cf. D. Graf, "Greek Tyrants and 
Achaemenid Politics," in J. W Eadie and J. Ober, 
eds., The Craft of the Ancient Historian: Essays in 
Honor of Chester G. Starr (Lanham, Maryland, 
1985), p. 106, n. 31 and Stolper, "Belsunu," p. 396. 

10 See, for example, W. Otto apud Leuze, Salra- 
pieneinteiiung, p. 159; A. T Olmstead, History of 
the Persian Empire (Chicago, 1948), pp. 237 and 
243; G. G. Cameron, "Darius and Xerxes in 
Babylonia," AJSL 58 (1941): 324; Stern, Material 
Culture, p. 238 and "The Persian Empire and the 
Political and Social History of Palestine in the 
Persian Period," in The Cambridge History of 
Judaism, vol. 1, p. 78. 

1 1 Summarized by A. Ktihrt and S. Sherwin- 
White, "Xerxes' Destruction of Babylonian Tem- 
ples," in H Sancisi-Weerdenburg and A. Kuhrt, 
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The third kind of interpretation holds that the date of the separation cannot be 
fixed; most versions of this position nevertheless suggest that the change was probably 
not later than the early years of Xerxes and certainly not earlier than the middle years 
of Darius I. 11 

Interpretations of the first kind have depended fundamentally on the presumptions 
that in Herodotus 'apxn,, vouoc, and aatpairriirt all label the same kind of unit, 
the largest political-administrative unit of the Persian empire, that 3.89 ff. is a list of 
the Persian satrapies, and that it actually reflects the conditions that prevailed early in 
the reign of Darius (rather than in Herodotus's own time or at some time in between). 
Some interpretations of the second kind have sought confirmation in the apparent 
discrepancy between Herodotus's list and the lists of subject peoples in the royal 
inscriptions of Darius I, which ignore the province of Across-the-River. 

Even without reference to the Babylonian evidence, these are precarious grounds for 
any historical conclusions, and they have been vigorously criticized. It suffices here to 
espouse a position in this complex debate: the lists in Herodotus and in the Achae- 
menid royal inscriptions differ in date, structure, and intent; none of them is a list of 
satrapies, that is, of Achaemenid provinces; Herodotus lists, not "satrapies" in the 
conventional English sense, but vouot, perhaps fiscal districts, arranged according to 
Ionian geographical views; the royal inscriptions list subject peoples, seen from a 
center in Persis. The lists offer no basis for an item-by-item comparison. Their joint 
and several omission of any mention of a province of Babylonia and Across-the-River 
is not meaningful for the history of the province. 13 

BM 74554 now narrows the interpretive choices. It mentions a third governor of 
Babylon and Across-the-River on 5 October 486 B.C. — fully thirty years after the latest 
previously known mention of the title, about thirty-five years after the latest clearly 
contemporary reference to Ustanu as an active governor, and less than two months 
before the death of Darius I and the accession of Xerxes (see excursus, pp. 303-5 
below). It therefore practically excludes any interpretation that attributes the dissolu- 
tion of the great satrapy to Darius. 



eds., Achaemenid History, vol. 2, The Greek Sources 
(Leiden, 1987), pp. 69 f. 

(2 See, for example, A. F. Rainey, "The Satrapy 
'Beyond the River 1 ," Australian Journal of Biblical 
Archaeology 1 {(969): 53; J. M. Cook, The Persian 
Empire {London, 1983), p. 81; cf. p. 242, n. 2; 
K. Galling, Studien 2ur Geschichte Israels im per- 
sischen Zeitalter (Tubingen, 1964), pp. 46 f.; R. N. 
Frye, The History of Ancient Iran, Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft 3/7 (Munich, 1984), p. 1 13. 

13 For recent critiques of issues arising from the 
vast literature on these subjects, see especially 
P. Calmeyer, "Zur Genese altiranischer Motive, 
VIII: Die 'Statistische Landcharte des Perserreiches' — 
I, 1 * Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus Iran N.F. 15 

(1982) : 108 and 175 f. and idem, "Zur Recht- 
fertigung einiger gross koniglicher Inschriften und 
Darstellungen: Die Yauna," in H. Koch and D. N. 
Mackenzie, eds., Kunst. Kultur und Geschichte der 
Achdmenidenzeit und ihr Fonleben, Archaeolo- 
gische Mitteiluugen aus Iran, Erganzungsband 10 

(1983) , pp. 155 ff.; D. Graf, "Greek Tyrants," p. 87; 



J. M. Balcer, "Persian Occupied Thrace (Skudra)," 
Historia 37 (1988): 1 fT. and "Ionia and Sparda 
under the Achaemenid Empire, the Sixth and Fifth 
Centuries B.C.: Tribute, Taxation and Assessment," 
in C. Herrenschmidt, ed., Le Tribut dans I'empire 
achemenide: Table Ronde de Paris, 12-13 decembre 
19S6 (forthcoming). Note also S. Hornblower, 
Mausolus (Oxford, 1982), p. 19 with nn. 108 and 
1.09. For recent expositions of the view that the list 
in Herodotus is indeed a list of provinces, see Cook, 
The Persian Empire, pp. 77-81 and "The Rise of the 
Achaemenids and Establishment of their Empire," 
in The Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 2 {Cam- 
bridge, 1985), pp, 270 ff. An orderly survey of much 
of the earlier critical literature on the character and 
sources of Herodotus's list is P. R. Helm, '"Greeks' 
in the Neo-Assyrian Levant and 'Assyria* in Early 
Greek Writers" (Ph D. diss., University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1980), especially pp. 235 ff. and 277 ff. 
(For purposes of Helm's geographical and source- 
critical analysis, the list is a "satrapy list" perhaps 
derived from official Persian documents.) 
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At the same time, this text does nothing at all to foster the view that the great 
satrapy was divided in immediate reaction to the Babylonian uprisings against Xerxes. 
The support for this view, drawn from Babylonian texts, was extraordinarily indirect: 
first, it was observed that the element "king of Babylon" disappeared from the 
titulature used in Babylonian legal texts after 482 B.C., immediately after the revolts; 
second, that observation supported a causal hypothesis, that this formal change in the 
royal title was the sign of a substantive change in the political status of Babylon and 
Babylonia; 14 third, once that hypothesis was accepted, a parallel interpretation of the 
apparent change in the governor's title became very plausible — indeed, it seemed to 
corroborate the initial hypothesis. When the vestiges of Babylonian kingship were 
eradicated, it seemed, the satraps of Babylon no longer ruled over the extensive 
territories that had once been subject to Babylonian kings. 

This understanding of events may not be wrong, but it is not well founded. The 
abandonment of the title "king of Babylon' 1 was not ubiquitous, not abrupt, and not 
final in the reign of Xerxes. "King of Babylon' 1 appears in the date formulas of 
assorted texts from northern Babylonia dated through the later years of Xerxes' reign 
and in early years of Artaxerxes I, and in a text from Uruk dated late in the reign of 
Artaxerxes, 441 B.C. 15 The change in the royal title was genuine, 16 but its suddenness 
was an illusion brought about by an unrepresentative sample of texts. The corollary 
interpretation of apparent changes in the governor's title was based on a far smaller 
sample; it now has no indirect support. Furthermore, the political conditions to which 
it refers are themselves illusory, for the evidence of Xerxes' savage reprisals after the 
Babylonian revolts is far from plain or cogent. 17 

To be sure, the statements of classical authors are plain. Arrian (Anab. 3.16.4, 
7.17.2) says that Xerxes razed the temple of Belus in Babylon and other Babylonian 
temples as well, and his account of the condition of the buildings presumably reflects 
the eyewitness testimony of Alexander's companions. Strabo (16.1.5) says equally 
plainly that Xerxes destroyed the "tomb of Belus," and that merely clearing away the 
rubble would have occupied ten thousand men for two months. These passages were 
regularly cited alongside the prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah by early modern 
visitors to Babylon who sought to characterize the desolation of the site, and by 
frustrated early excavators who sought to characterize the costs that thorough 
excavation would entail and to observe the unlikely prospect that the miserly support 
of European finance ministries would succeed where the resources of Alexander the 
Great had failed. 18 



14 F. W. Weissbach, "Zur neubabylonischen and 
achamenidischen Chronologie," ZDMG 62 (1908): 
644; Cameron, "Darius and Xerxes," pp. 3 19-25; 
F. M Th de Liagre Bdhl, "Die babylonischen Praten- 
denten zur Zeit des Xerxes," BiOr 19 (1962): 1 1 1. 

'5 Bagh. Mitt. 15 268, no. 4; Stolper, Entre- 
preneurs, p. 9, n. 25 and "Belsunu," p. 397, n. 38. 
(In the Latter two, for "BM 54087" read "BM 
54084".) 

l<l That is, the overwhelming majority of Baby- 
lonian legal documents from the reigns of Darius 1 
and earlier include trie element "King of Babylon" 
in the titulature of the date formula, and the 



overwhelming majority of legal documents from the 
reigns of Artaxerxes I and later omit it. The usage in 
administrative texts in the earlier reigns is less regular 
than the usage in legal tews. See also F. Joannes, "La 
Titulature de Xerxes," NABV, 1989, no 2, p. 25, 
published while this article was in press. 

11 Kuhrt and Sherwin-White, "Xerxes 1 Destruc- 
tion," pp. 69-78. 

18 See, far example, A. H. Layard, Discoveries in 
the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon (London, 1853), 
p. 528; M. Pillet, L'Expedition scientifique et 
artistique de Mesopotamie et de Medie, 1851-55 
(Paris, 1922), p. 76. 
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Nevertheless, the implications of Achaemenid Babylonian legal and administrative 
documents are also plain. Whatever Xerxes did to Esagil, the temple of Marduk in 
Babylon, the effects were limited and transient. Texts from later Achaemenid reigns 
refer to active contemporary administrators of Esagil, 19 to the "estate" or "assets of 
Esagil" as a source of payment, 10 to a legal "assembly of Esagil," 21 and to "scribes" of 
the temple Ezida." Texts from Babylon and nearby refer to the "estate of Bel," either 
as a creditor 13 or as the proprietor of real estate, 24 and to the activities of "oblates of 
Marduk." 25 A text from Babylon cites amounts of silver meant to pay for sheep for 
ginu offerings to Bel and Beltiya, 2 ^ and texts of unspecified provenience list gold and 
silver items designated as tithes and dedicated to Bel and Beltiya. 11 There is likewise 
diverse textual evidence on other Babylonian temples from Achaemenid reigns after 
Xerxes: temple estates as creditors or proprietors, 28 temple administrators and clerks, 29 

JO .3] 3.2 i .3 

oblates, prebend income, tithes, and other offerings. Small groups of adminis- 
trative records and letter orders from Nippur 34 surely stem from temple archives, and 
fragmentary ration lists without explicit provenience may do so as well. 35 Further- 
more, a few other texts imply that at least some temple assets were managed in the 
interests of the crown under later Achaemenid rulers as they had been since the time of 
Darius I: 36 in texts from the Murasu archive of Nippur, property called "land of Bel" 
is overseen by the same functionaries who handled crown properties; 3 ' some texts 
from Ur (UET 4 41, 42, and 53) characterize parcels of land simultaneously as 
property of the god Sin and as bow land (that is, parcels subject to tax and service 
obligations imposed by the government); others (UET 4 48 and 49) mention taxes due 



" "Scribes" or "accountants" (tupsarru. = lu.sid, 
dub.sar), belu piqneti: VAS 3 1 87, VAS 5 119, 
TBEFi pi. 89 AO 26782, EAH 236, EAH 244; cf. CT 
44 81, mentioning the officials without naming 
Esagil; all Artaxerxes. 

20 makkuru (nio.oa), VAS 5 1 19:10. 

21 puhru (lu.ukkin), TBER pi. 6 AO 2569:1 1 and 
27 (Darius II). 

22CT49 1-4, Artaxerxes HI. 

23 Zeitsckrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 1, 
pi. after 254a; referring to a tithe payment, AJSL 16 
67, no. 2 (collated), both Artaxerxes [1; "estate of 
Bel and Nabti" HSM 909.5.674, Artaxerxes III (7), 
PSBA 19 137, no. 3, Artaxerxes. 

24 CT 44 76; "estate of Marduk 11 CT 44 81; cf. CT 
44 77, referring to a repayment standard of the 
"estate of Bel"; all Artaxerxes. 

3S sirku. feminine Siriklu CT 44 76 and 77, TCL 
13 206; all Artaxerxes. 

2* HSM 8406, Artaxerxes Ul (?). 

TBER pi. 89 AO 26785, Durand, Catalogue 
EPHE 194, AJSL 16 81, no. 31 (collated); all 
Artaxerxes. 

2* 1 Borsippa(?): BM 61419 (Artaxerxes); Hursag- 
kalama: OECT 10 191, 203, 205 (all Artaxerxes); 
Ditbat: TBER pi. 6 AO 2569 (Darius II); Nippur: 
BRM I 86 (Artaxerxes I), TBER pi. 49 AO 17636 
(Darius II), TBER pL 54 AO 17657 (Artaxerxes II), 
and others; Satir: TBER pi. 41 f. AO 17612 (Arta- 



xerxes I), pi. 36 AO 17603 (Darius U), and others, 
Ur: UET 4 II, 53 (Darius U), 41, 42, 47, 103 
(Artaxerxes II); Uruk: Bagh. Mitt. 15 269, no. 5, 
270, no. 6 (both Artaxerxes); uncertain provenience: 
Bulletin of the Southern California Academy of 
Sciences 12 (1933); 50 (Artaxerxes, collated), 

29 tupsarru: UET 4 57 f. (Ur, Artaxerxes II), JCS 
28 24, no. 3 (Nippur, Artaxerxes), Thompson, Cat. 
28 AB.243 (Dilbat, Artaxerxes, collated); .fa resi: 
ROMCT 2 48 (Nippur, Artaxerxes 11); belli piqniti: 
Thompson, Cat. 28 AB.243. 

30 UET 4 1 1, 48 f., 95 (Ur, Artaxerxes 11); PBS 
2/1 94and21l,TuM 2-3 181 (Nippur, Darius II). 

" UET 4 57 f. (Ur, Artaxerxes II). 

32 OECT 10 205 (Hursagkalama, Artaxerxes), 
BM 614 19 (Borsippa?, Artaxerxes). 

"satukku. guqqu: TBER pi. 55 AO 17659 
(Nippur, Artaxerxes 11); ginu: TCL 13 204 (Bor- 
sippa, Artaxerxes U). 

M F. Joannes, Textes economiques de la Babylonie 
recent? (Paris, 1982), pp. 46-65; ROMCT 2 47-51, 
JCS 28 24, no. 3 and 37, no. 24; JCS 40 149 and 152. 

35 Joannes, Textes econctmiques, pp. 33 1 -49, also 
OECT 10 196, 202, 206, 208, 210, 213-18, 220-27, 
311. 

3S Joannes, Textes economiques, pp. 25 and 42; 
G. van Driel, "The Murasus in Context," JESHO 
32(1989): 213; Stolper, "Saknu," pp. 139-40. 

3' Stolper, Entrepreneurs, pp. 42 f. 
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from oblates, using the Iranian loanword {bam) that elsewhere labels taxes due from 
holders of bow lands; and a text of uncertain provenience (BM 13249) explicitly 
mentions bow lands held by oblates of the god Bel. 

Esagil and other Babylonian temples continued to exist under the later Achae- 
menids, not only as cult centers, but as social units with dependent populations and as 
economic units with extensive holdings and income. The Achaemenid rulers did not 
merely condone their existence but exploited their assets as well. This conclusion is 
wholly consistent with the situation that Arrian depicts. The passage describing the 
ruin that Xerxes brought on the shrines of Babylon continues by explaining why 
Alexander was suspicious of the seers who brought him an oracle from Belus to warn 
him away from Babylon: the god, he observed, owned much land and treasure, and the 
Chaldeans (that is, the Babylonian personnel attached to the god) controlled the 
income from it; they stood to lose that wealth if Alexander rebuilt the temple and 
reasserted the crown's interest (Anab. 7.17.3 f.). A notable implication of this passage 
is that Alexander's image as a liberator was not unalloyed; when he assumed the 
traditional royal role of temple-builder, he could actually be perceived as hostile to the 
interests of an entrenched Babylonian priesthood, 

The buildings of Esagil were, if not ruined, at least dilapidated when Alexander saw 
them. Alexander, Philip Arrhidaeus, and Antigonus began to clear the rubble. 38 If the 
assertion of classical historians that Xerxes was responsible for the damage evokes a 
suspicion of tendentiousness, extant Babylonian texts do not offer a way of verifying it 
or dismissing it. They do make it plain that the damage to the buildings did not entail 
extinction of the institutions or even a radical change in the status or organization of 
the Babylonian temples and their relations to the Achaemenid government. It cannot 
be interpreted as an outward sign of a political change that also reorganized the 
Achaemenid provinces. 

What can now be said on the basis of Babylonian texts about the great satrapy of 
Babylon and Across-the- River is better founded than before but less straightforward. 
The only evidence for a great satrapy of Babylon and Across-the- River is the title of 
its governor. The title is known only from Babylonian texts, Classical and biblical 
texts appear to ignore the known governors, their title, and their jurisdiction entirely. 
If no extra-Babylonian text recognises the existence of the combined province or its 
governors, it follows that extra-Babylonian references to separate governors of Baby- 
lonia and of Syria cannot be considered strong evidence that a combined province had 
been created and then dissolved. 

Nonetheless, the governor's title was a political neologism. No motive is obvious 
that would have led Babylonian scribes under the early Achaemenids to coin a new 
title with no new referent, and there is no reason to reject the face-value understanding 
of the title as evidence that the first Achaemenid satraps of Babylonia did indeed 
exercise, or at least claim, political control over Syria and Palestine. The governorship 



J* CT 49 5 and 6; see Oelsner, "Ein Beitrag zu 
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was instituted by Cyrus the Great after experiments with other political arrangements 
were abandoned. 39 As BM 74554 shows, it lasted for at least fifty years. 

The known Babylonian texts that mention the governors of Babylon and Across- 
the-River do not give any information on the governor's status in imperial politics or 
on the character of his jurisdiction in the west. They therefore leave some leeway for 
historical interpretation. 

It is conceivable that the title "governor of Babylon and Across-the-River" did not 
at first express a reality so much as an agenda, conferring on the Great King's 
governor in Babylonia a claim to control over the west at a time when Achaemenid 
rule was not yet firmly established there. 40 The modern history of the same regions 
offers a comparison: in 1831, when c Ali Ridha Pasha was sent to depose Da 3 ud Pasha 
and restore the pashalik of Baghdad to the Ottoman Sultan's control, he was given 
nominal authority over the provinces of Aleppo and Iraq, but he had yet to take 
control of Iraq, and although he marshaled his forces at Aleppo, he never governed 
there. 41 At the end of Darius's reign, though, when BM 74554 was written, circum- 
stances were entirely different. Syria had long been part of the empire. The governor's 
title must express a political reality that was current. 

One may question if it is not anachronistic to assume that the title expressed a 
political reality that was unchanging. Was extensive political authority not the result 
of political favor at court or of short-term political exigencies? Should the governors 
of Babylon and Across-the-River therefore be understood not as the masters of a 
single immense province, but as the holders of two distinct, simultaneous governor- 
ships by virtue of their claims on the king's favor or fear? The premise is correct, but 
the inference is not convincing. The Great Kings certainly made such ad hoc 
plenipotentiary appointments/ 2 but BM 74554 strongly indicates that the governors of 
Babylon and Across-the-River were not among them. If at least three men held the 
title over at least fifty years, the office was durable. 

It is likely that this immense jurisdiction was divided into smaller regional units 
when pre -Achaemenid means of control were adapted to or replaced by imperial 
institutions and when the political and economic ties among regions must have been 
well developed. 43 The division took place in the reign of Xerxes or later, but there is 
no convincing indication of a precise date or a particular political occasion for it. It 
was an accomplished fact in the last years of the Achaemenid empire, when Aramaic 
inscriptions on coins from Tarsus call the satrap Mazaios the "one who is over Across- 
the-River and Cilicia." 44 It was probably accomplished before 420, when cuneiform 



3* The installation of Cambyses as regent, entitled 
"king of Babylon' 1 during Cyrus's first Babylonian 
regnal year, and the co-optation of a Babylonian 
governor, entitled sakin mati, who had begun his 
service in the reign of Nabonidus. See San Nicold, 
Prosopographie, pp. 51-54 and 61 f.; H. Petschow, 
"Das Unterkonigtum <tes Cambyses als 'K6nig von 
Babylon'," RA 82 (1988): 78-82 

"A view once expounded, for example, by K 
Galling, "Syrien in der Politik der Achaemeniden, 
bis zum Aufstand des Megabyzos, 448 v. Chr.," Der 
Alte Orient 36/3-4 (1937): 17. 

41 S. H Longrigg, Four Centuries of Modern 
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texts give the provincial governor of Babylonia, Gubaru, the title "governor of the 
land of Akkad," with no mention of Syria. 

The real character of this presumed division is open to question. When Belsunu 
(table 1, 3 b ii and 4 b) was transferred from the district governorship of Babylon to 
the governorship of Across-the-River, he still had held business interests in Babylonia 
and presumably drew some of his income from them. The evidence is not sufficient to 
establish beyond doubt his political status in his new post, whether that of an 
independent provincial governor or still that of a district officer answerable to a 
superior. On the assumption that Across-the-River and Babylonia were long since 
independent jurisdictions, I have further supposed that Belsunu was an independent 
satrap. 15 A consideration of BM 74554 shows that the underlying assumption is 
uncertain. If Belsunu was a subordinate, the identity and jurisdiction of his superior — 
whether the governor Gobryas in Babylonia or the general Abrocomas in Syria or 
some other Iranian notable — are not evident. His Babylonian assets may be seen in at 
least two ways: as indirect symptoms of an economic integration that lay behind the 
political separation, 1 * and as a kind of political safeguard, giving the Iranian satrap of 
Babylonia a measure of continued power over his former Babylonian subordinate. The 
career of Belsunu suggests that even if Across-the-River was an independent adminis- 
trative entity in his time, he himself could not have been the political equal of the 
satrap of Babylonia. Conversely, his appointment to the governorship was a sign that 
whatever the administrative status of Across-the-River was, it had a lower political 
status than Babylonia. 

The absence of any clear reference to the combined province in classical and biblical 
texts is a reflection less of prevailing administrative organization than of the special 
concerns that guided the authors of those texts. The same can be said of the known 
Babylonian references to the governors of Babylon and Across-the-River, limited in 
number and context. Those that actually implicate the governor in the transactions 
recorded do so indirectly. They invoke his authorization for the transactions, as is the 
case in BM 74554. Those that cite Gubaru's authorization come from the archives of 
the Eanna temple at Uruk. At least one of those that cites Ustanu's authorization 
comes from the archives of the Ebabbar temple at Sippar (BRM 1 101; see pp. 290-91 
above, n.d.). It was above all the management of state interests in temple holdings that 
called for an invocation of the governor's authority. A similar background may 
underlie BM 74554, but what is more important is the text's implication for the means 
of transmitting the governor's authorization. 

In BM 74554 the governor is named beside two other officials, each with the same 
two-part title, seplru bel temi The first component is common in Neo-Babylonian 
legal and administrative texts, but the second is extraordinary. 

Seplru is conventionally rendered as "scribe," identified as an Aramaic loanword, 
and explained as designating a functionary who was conversant with alphabetic 
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recording in Aramaic (and perhaps with cuneiform recording in Babylonian as well). 
In private archival texts, its connotations have less to do with literacy and language 
than with competence in business matters, for it is a frequent designation for the men 
who made and received payments or conducted transactions as agents for others. On 
occasion, it is a title held by men of apparent importance. 41 In effect, it describes 
functionaries of various ranks, in various organizations, who knew how to manage 
business affairs and make appropriate records of them. 

Though it is a perfectly plain Akkadian noun phrase, bel temi occurs in only one 
other known Achaemenid Babylonian text (Moore, Michigan Coll. 89:41). The most 
abundant roughly contemporary parallels are cognate Aramaic terms: b^el t* c em 
beside saprd passim in legal texts from Elephantine and yada c t* c em beside sapar in 
the administrative correspondence of the Egyptian satrap Arsames, all referring to 
members of the satrap's staff; and Rehum the b* c il t 3C em beside Shimshai the sapra in 
Ezra 4:7, 9, and 17, referring to Samarian provincial officials who were in cor- 
respondence with the Achaemenid imperial court. One Elephantine document gives 
both titles, b 3<: el t 3<: em and saprd, to a single man who issued an administrative order 
on the authority of the satrap Arsames. 48 1 Esdras 2:17 and 25 and Josephus Ant. 
1 1 .26 treat Rehum as an official recorder, translating his title as "one who writes down 
happenings" ('o ypoKpovToc, tri JipoojitTTTOvia). 49 Among the common English transla- 
tions of his title, "chancellor" is meant to indicate a high-ranking official in a 
government bureau. 50 

In BM 74554, the use of a single determinative Lij suggests that the two components 
are not the parts of a construct chain but in apposition, hence to be understood "scribe 
(and) chancellor, 1 ' not "scribe of the chancellor. 1 ' 51 The opening lines of BM 74554 cite 
the governor and the two "scribe-chancellors" as parallel entries in a list, but syntactic 
order is not the same thing as administrative order. It is patently unlikely that the 



*?Thus, a reference to land as a crown grant 
(nidtntu sarri) held by the septru Bamrna 3 and 
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Nehemiah, World Biblical Commentary, vol. 16 
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provincial governor and the "scribe-chancellors" were figures of equivalent rank. The 
organization implicit in the Babylonian text can only be understood as a counterpart 
of the situation found in the Arsames correspondence and the Elephantine documents. 
The men entitled "scribe" and "chancellor 1 ' were supervisors in the satrap's administra- 
tive and executive services." They held and invoked the satrap's authority to effect 
routine transactions. The scribe who drew up the receipt for this routine transaction 
conscientiously recorded both the name and title of the governor and the names and 
titles of the governor's ministers, all as the particulars of the single authorization in 
question, hence all compressed into a list of parallel entries. 

The parallel mention of the governor and the "scribe-chancellors" in BM 74554, 
therefore, does not undermine the suggestion that Ezra 4;8 f. and 17 were constructed 
from the subscript of an authentic administrative letter. 53 The scribe who drafted BM 
74554 was interpreting the letter-order that was presumably before him from the point 
of view of a specific transaction at the lowest end of a chain of authority, but the 
author of Ezra was interpreting his sources from an entirely different viewpoint and 
for a particular historical purpose. By the same token, the references in Babylonian 
legal texts to the satrap's authorization, although they use diverse terms, 14 ought all to 
be understood as allusions to letter-orders of the kind found in the Elephantine 
archives and the Arsames correspondence, that is, documents formulated in the name 
of the governor but actually composed and engrossed under the supervision of these 
"chancellors" and "scribes." 

The word fm in the meaning "order" or "decree" is itself an Akkadianism in 
Imperial Aramaic. 33 The noun phrase bel temi is scarce in Achaemenid Babylonian 
and unattested in earlier non-literary texts from Babylonia, 36 but it appears in diverse 
Akkadian texts from Assyria written in the Neo-Assyrian period. In most extant 
occurrences its meaning is common rather than proper; it refers to a relationship 
borne or a function carried out by individuals who might have other titles, rather than 
to a specific administrative office. 51 Yet in one fragmentary letter, seemingly from a 



53 It is more parsimonious to suppose that the 
two "scribe- chancellors 1 ' cited in BM 74554 were 
coadjutors in a single office, corresponding to the 
two individuals calLed "scribe" and "chancellor" in 
Aramaic contexts, than to consider thera the heads 
of separate satrapal offices, both of which were 
somehow concerned with the transaction at hand. 

53 D. M. Lewis, Sparta and Persia, Cincinnati 
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subject ruler to the Neo- Assyrian king, it unquestionably indicates a particular official 
in permanent service, a royal scribe who processed the incoming mail and reported the 
contents: 

kima egirtu s[a tasapparanni (or: ta$$apranni)~\ ina muhhi en te-e-\me-ia iiiaka {or: ittalka)] 
[qa]rbattesu egir[tu ipatte] [i]eniu [ttsairncinni(l)] [a]ke egirtu [sa sarri] [be]liya ina muhhiya 
i[llaka\ ammar la apatti la ai[emme(1)] 

(You complain that I did not read the letter that you sent to me, but how could I [have done] 
that?) When the letter that you send (or: sent) comes (or: came) to my bil temi. he opens (or: 
opened) it independently and then reads (or: read) me its contents. My lord [the king's] letters 
[come] to me thus, I see them but I do not open or [hear them] (CT 53 391:5- 1 1). 

This curious remark is not merely an exculpation but also a confession of the Assyrian 
king's dominance. The circumstances behind it may be sought in the treaty between 
Esarhaddon and Baal of Tyre, where the subject ruler is prohibited from opening 
letters from the Assyrian overlord without the presence of an Assyrian commissioner. 58 
In Neo-Assyrian political usage, then, the term bel temi could characterize court 
scribes as reporters of essential information. Neo-Assyrian provincial courts and 
chanceries will have brought the term into Aramaic administrative usage, particularly 
in Syria, and perhaps into the administrative usage of Babylonia as well. 39 The specific 
organization that required the joint participation of functionaries entitled bil temi and 
sepiru or b c l ftn and spr~ J in the production of administrative orders or political 
correspondence at the level of provincial and subprovincial governments appears to 
have been an Achaemenid development. It is found in provincial and subprovincial 
administrations in Egypt, Palestine, and Babylonia. If the vexing formulas in the 
subscripts of Achaemenid Elamite letter-orders archived at Persepolis reflect similar 
chancery organization, 40 it is an organization found throughout the heart of the 
empire. 

It may seem that these assertions rest only on the naive assumption that cognate 
titles imply identical organizations. That is not so. The comparison is not only 
between the titles, but also between functionally similar contexts. The Babylonian 
governor's staff produced administrative orders in his name in much the same way as 
the Egyptian satrap's staff. The bland titles in BM 74554 belong to the imperial 
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M Given the rarity of the term in texts from 
Babylonia, the possibility remains that the term 
entered Babylonian through Aramaic only when 
Achaemenid provincial organization put Babylonia 
and Syria-Palestine under joint control. Against this 
supposition stands the fact that all of the extant 
Aramaic occurrences of b c l t'm are later than BM 
74554 The Babylonian phrase bel temi might also 
be an independent coinage made to suit the condi- 
tions of Achaemenid provincial administration. 
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elements of provincial government, the elements found throughout the empire, rather 
than those that were specific to the mores of the several provinces. 

This view in turn arouses some further speculation. In the first place, the other 
extant Achaemenid Babylonian use of the title bel temi is in the entry '/i mana kaspu 
[. . .]-a lu Madaya EN te-e-mu sa ana muhhi udu.nita [(jc)] ana m Gubarru r iq^-bu-u 
"J/i mina of silver (for PN], the Median bel temi who issued an order ("spoke") to 
Gilbaru about sheep, 1 ' in an administrative list of disbursals of silver (Moore, Michigan 
Coll. 89:41). The text comes from the Eanna archive from Uruk and probably from 
the reign of Cyrus or the early years of Cambyses." The Gubaru to whom the Median 
bel temi "spoke" may be the like-named governor of Babylon and Across-the-River. s3 
The verb iqbti, "(who) spoke," surely refers to the same thing as the cognate nouns 
qibu, qibttu, or qibatu, that is, to an administrative order. 

But why should the bel temi who issued it have the ethnic qualification "Median," 
rather than a professional qualification as in BM 74554? If the term is not ethnic, but 
geographical— that is, if this entry indicates that the order came from a chancery in 
Media — then the large payment is not a reflection of the "chancellor's" rank, but of his 
distance and the consequent travel costs incurred by his order. More to the immediate 
point, the text indicates that provincial or royal offices in Media produced adminis- 
trative orders — including inter-provincial communications— in ways similar to those 
found elsewhere in the empire. 61 

In the second place, in Ezra 4, Rehum the b c l t c m and Shimshai the spr D com- 
municate directly with the king, rather than through a satrap.* 4 If the men who held 
these titles also had the real initiative for many acts in the satrap's name, it is entirely 
reasonable that they should supply information on local conditions directly to the 
court. One may reconsider the view that the royal scribes whom Herodotus and 
Xenophon describe as serving under Achaemenid governors (called ypauucmcrcr|<; in 
Herodotus 3.128.3 and (poiviKiaific, in Xenophon Anab. 1.2.20) were meant to be 



61 See H, M. Kiimmel, Famitie, Beruf, unci Ami 
itn spatbabylonischen SJruk, Abhandlungen der 
Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, vol. 20 (Berlin, 
1979), p. 165 and passim. 

San Nicold, Prasopographie, p. 56, n. I; 
Zadok, Jews in Babylonia, p. 1 12. 

61 Most of the entries in Moore, Michigan Coll. 
89 cite titles that are commonplace in administrative 
tests from Eanna, and most involve small amounts 
of silver, I -10 shekels at a time. The exceptions 
(disregarding amounts cited in group entries and 
subtotals) are a disbursal of 59 shekels to a man 
entitled sa resi (line 21) or sa resi in charge of the 
palace (tab ekalli, line 45) and the half mina for the 
Median bet temi. 

The text also refers to payments for transporta- 
tion of items to a palace at Abanu (or Amanu, lines 
33 and 35). The same palace is mentioned in texts 
from the early reign of Cambyses that require 
officials of Eanna to supply sheep for royal pro- 
visions to the palace (see San Nicolo, "Zur Ver- 
proviantierung des kgl. Hoflagers in Abanu durch 
den Eanna-Tempel in Uruk," Archiv Orientabu 
(17/2 [1949]: 323-30), In one of those texts, the 



authorization (Upirtu.) for the delivery comes from 
Gubaru, governor of Babylon and Across-the-River 
(GCC! 2 120:3 f.). in another, it comes from 
Parnakka (AnOr 8 67:6; for the understanding of 
Parnakka as a "Median" personal name rather than 
a common noun, see Zadok, Jews in Babylonia, 
p. 92, n. 9; Hinz, Altiranisches Sprachgut der 
Nebenuberlieferungen, p. 94), 

It is at least possible to interpret Moore, Michi- 
gan Coll. 89:41-44 as a reference to the background 
of just such a delivery. Line 41 would refer to a large 
payment to the "Median chancellor who issued an 
order to Gubaru (the governor) regarding sheep (to 
be delivered for royal provisions)"; line 44 would 
record a small payment to a messenger from 
Gubaru who brought the latter's letter-order autho- 
rizing the delivery to the temple (sa ana muhhi 
udu.nita il-lik(l)). References to the order in 
subsequent documentation of the transaction would 
have cited the authorization as coming either from 
Gubaru, or from the bet temi, or both. 

64 See, for example, Williamson, Ezra, Nehemiah. 
pp. 61 f. 
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sources of intelligence, however inadequate their performance at the time of the 
Satraps' Revolt. 63 They were not "institutionalized spies," but regular members of the 
governor's staff, they could supply information about which they might have more 
precise knowledge than the satrap himself, and they might have been characterized by 
non-Greek writers as bel temi and/or scptru. 

The titles in BM 74554 reflect two aspects of Achaemenid provincial organization. 
The governor's title has to do with the highest order of political decision, the 
identification of the largest components of the empire, and their assignment to men 
who could be leading figures in imperial politics. The title of the "chancellor-scribes" 
has to do with the creation of some of the bonds that tied the provinces together, the 
installation of administrative services that were functionally similar throughout the 
core of the empire, and the recruiting of local officials who could be expected to keep 
the government in operation when the governors lost their heads and rebelled or 
rebelled and lost their heads. 

EXCURSUS 

Evidence for the End of the Reign 
of Darius I 

The latest Babylonian tablets from the reign of Darius I that were available to 
Parker and Dubberstein in 1959 were YBC 7421, still unpublished, dated in 16/ VII/ 36 
(27 October 486 B.C.) at Sippar, and the uncertain VAS 4 180, dated either in 17 or 
27/VII/36 at Borsippa (28 October or 7 November 486 B.C.). The earliest available 
tablet from the reign of Xerxes was VAS 5 117, dated 22/ VIII/ accession year 
(1 December 486 B.C.), also at Borsippa. Hence, Darius I's death and Xerxes' acces- 
sion — at least, Babylonian recognition of those events — occurred in November 486. 66 
On collation, the better reading of the month name in YBC 7421 is su = Du^uzu — 
month IV, and the tablet therefore dates to 30 July 486 and has no special bearing on 
the date of the succession. 67 Neither do other known texts from the reign of Darius 
with dates later than that of VAS 4 180. The thirty-seventh regnal year of Darius 
mentioned in Aaes du 8 e Congres International 18 is clearly posthumous, a temporary 
accounting expedient. 68 The reference to service obligations for a term beginning in 
month IX of year 36 (sc. of Darius I) in another text dated under Xerxes is likewise to 
be understood as a reference to bookkeeping chronology, not to historical chron- 
ology. 69 BM 77850 also mentions a date in Darius's thirty-sixth year (15/VII/36 = 24 
November 486 B.C.) that is slightly later than the dates available to Parker and 



65 See Lewis, Sparta and Persia, p. 25, n. 143 and 
Hornblower, Mausolus, p. 150. 

«* R. A. Parker and W. H Dubberstein, Baby- 
lonian Chronology: 626 B.C-A.D. 75. Brown 
University Studies, no. 19 (Providence, 1956), 
pp. 16 f. 

65 My thanks to Dr. Paul-Alain BeauUeu (or this 
collation. 

68 Stolper, "The Death of Artaxerxes I," p. 229, 
n. 33. 



&i manzatatu . . . sa uttu [tt.gan mu.36.kam adi 
tuppisu VAS 6 182:7, see Parker and Dubberstein, 
Chronology, p. 17. 

The date of BM 75571 is 21/II/accesston year, 
Labasi-Marduk, not Xerxes (collated by Walker, 
despite E. Leichty, J. J. Finkelstein, and C. B. F. 
Walker, eds., Catalogue of the Babylonian Tablets 
in the British Museum, vol. 8, Tablets from Sippar, 
vol. 3 [London, 1988], p. 38). 
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Dubberstein and even slightly later than the earliest references to the reign of Xerxes. 
Nevertheless, since the text evidently cites the date in connection with an event 
anticipated in the near future, it does not materially alter existing evidence for the date 
of the succession, still to be put in November 486 B.C. Herewith that text: 



Transliteration 
obv. 

1 im m Ni-din-ium u md UTU-KAR-ir 

2 LU.GAL GIS.B AR.MES $d KA.GAL-1 a-na 

3 m Ri-mut SES-/-M/ d EN U d AG 

4 su-lum din sa SES-i-ni liq-bu-u 

5 i-na zu.lum.ma gis.bar sa mu.36.kam 

6 sa ina pa-ni-ka ina iib-bi 10 GUR ZU.LUM.MA 

7 a-na md EN-SES.MES-MU A-susd 

8 md ARAD- d EN i-din lu-u i-x-x 

rev. 

9 sa ni-iq-bi-ka um-ma uu^-Gub-bu 
[0 e-si-ir u la ta-si-ir 

1 1 la tu-se-ti-iq-sii z6.LUM.MA in-na-ds-su 

12 ITLAPIN UD.15.KAM MU.36.K AM 

13 m Da-ri-ia-mus lugal e.ki lugal kur.mes 

14 zO.lum.ma gam-ru-u-tu a-di UD.KIB.NUN.KI 

15 in-na-ds-su 

Translation 

(1-4) Letter from Nidintu and Samas-etir, officials in charge of revenues at the 
main gate (sc. of Ebabbar in Sippar), to Remut, our colleague. May Bel and Nabu 
decree a life of well-being for our colleague. 

(5-8) Give Bel-ahhe-iddin, son of Arad-Bel, 10 gur of dates from the dates 
(collected as) rents for year 36 (and now) in your possession, so that he . . . (?) 

(9-15) (Regarding) the order we gave you, thus: "Extract the payments at Til- 
Gubbu" — do not extract the payments after all, and do not forward them. The dates 
will be delivered. On 15/VIU/36 of Darius, King of Babylon, King of Lands, all the 
dates will be brought all the way to Sippar. 

™ Leichty et al., Catalogue . . . Sippar, vol. 3, 
p. 118. 



